





We Point With Pride... 


Here are some of the things we feel 
proud of in connection with the paper. 
One Rhodes scholar is now serving his 
country, Paul W. McKendrick, Ph.D., 
editor-in-chief of The Tauntonian 
when in school; Warren G. Francis 
was recently elected secretary of the 
National Press Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently was presented 
with a gold medal by the Los Angeles 
Times in token of a decade of service 
with that paper, as the Associated 
Press representative; Joseph Kaninis 
with the Boston Herold, representing 


the Associated Press.—E.L.S., Mass. 
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We Appreciate Your Fine Work .. . 
Miss Duffy and I both appreciate 


the splendid work your organization 
has accomplished and the interest it 
has always shown in the work of its 
members. 


We deeply regret the tem- 


Letters from the Membors . 
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porary severing of our connection with 
Columbia Scholastic Press—G.I.C., 
N. Y. 





Advisers in Service 


Lieutenant La Mont E. Ingraham is 

in the Adjutant’s division. He enter- 
ed the service in February, 1941, and is 
now in the European theatre of action. 
He was formerly the business adviser 
of The Hi-Kernian and of The Lamp 
Post, Kearny High School, Kearny, 
N. J. 
Second Lieutenant Edgar Wilson is 
now with the Army Special Training 
Program as classification officer at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was 
the adviser of The Inkspot, Dobbins 
Vocation School, Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) John Cocks, former 
adviser to The Walton Log, Walton 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Thank You 


The cut used below is published by 
courtesy of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, New York City. It is slant- 
ed to the Plymouth Rock School teach- 
ing method through the use of impro- 
vised printing. 
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War Production Board Rules Affecting School 
Publications Explained for CSPA Members 


N order to acquaint its members 
I with present conditions in various 

phases of the printing and engrav- 
ing industry, the Association has sent 
letters to representative companies in 
the various fields. Significant extracts 
of the replies are given herewith so 
that members may know how to plan 
their publications for next fall. 


Mr. William L. R. Broun, of the 
Lithographers National Association, 
states that this association has analyzed 
and interpreted the orders issued by 
the Printing and Publishing Division 
of the War Production Board for its 
membership and is happy to pass on to 
CSPA members the following informa- 


tion. 


The “L” series of orders cover the 
consumption of paper and are the 
orders in which school publications are 
most definitely interested. They are 
as follows: L-244 Magazines; L-240 
Newspapers; L-245 Books; L-241 Com- 
mercial Printing. Limitation orders 
are designed to restrict the consump- 
tion of paper—to date paper consump- 
tion has been cut ten per cent of the 
amount used during the 1941 or 1942 
“base period” as the case may be. An 
additional ten per cent cut in the con- 
sumption of paper is anticipated on or 
about July 1, 1943. “L” orders stand 
alone, and must be analyzed and in- 
terpreted individually—some incorpor- 
ate saving clauses, whereas others do 
not. 


Order L-244 covers MAGAZINES 
—school publications having a_ so- 
called “magazine format.” However, 
if a school magazine uses less than 
twenty-five tons of paper per calendar 
quarter which represents a goodly 
amount of paper, the said school maga- 
zine is exempt from the order. This 
would seem to solve most of the school 
magazine problems, since the so-called 
“saving clause” would permit paper- 
houses, lithographers, and commercial 
printers who supply school magazines, 
to exempt paper-weight tonnage from 
their (the supplier’s) quota. In a word, 
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such paper would not be charged 
against anybody’s quota. Naturally, 
school magazines which use over 
twenty-five tons of paper per calendar 
quarter would be subject to the pro- 
visions of the above limitation ordet. 


Order L-245 defines a BOOK as a 
collection of thirty-two or more pages 
—bound or in loose-leaf form—con- 
sisting of reading matter or illustra- 
tion, or combination of the two, offer- 
ed for sale, but not issued periodically 
at intervals more frequent than six 
months. Hence, this embraces school 
books, high school, and college year- 
books. Under the order publishers are 
required to limit consumption of paper 
to ninety per cent of the tonnage pro- 
cessed during the calendar year 1942. 


Order L-241 affects COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS, and would’ embrace 
school publications which use stencil 
processes or modifications thereof-- 
publications which do not use a maga- 
zine, newspaper, or book format. The 
“person” or school which “applies ink 
to paper (or paper-like substance) in 
the production of printed matter” 
would be subject to the order, which 
limits the amount of paper which may 
be processed to ninety per cent of the 
amount of paper used during the “base 
period” 1941 (note change in this or- 
der’s base period). Since paper con- 
sumption is measured by its weight- 
tonnage, school publications could use 
a lighter grade of paper, without re- 
ducing the number of pages in its pub- 
lication and still comply with the order. 
In other words, schools in this cate- 
gory would merely have to cut their 
use of paper by weight ten per cent, 
based on what they used in 1941. 


Order L-240 covers NEWSPAPERS, 
and under paragraph (a) (2) of said 
order, the opinion is that a school pub- 
lication having newspaper format, re- 
gardless of how infrequent it is pub- 
lished, was within the meaning of the 
order’s definition of a newspaper. In 
the absence of a more definite defini- 
tion, school newspapers are considered 


by the newspaper craft as neophyte 
newspapers. Since paragraph (c) (1) 
states “any publisher who shall use on 
and after January 1, 1943, twenty-five 
tons or less of print paper in any cal- 
endar quarter for the printing of a 
newspaper”, shall be exempt, the opin- 
ion seems to be that school newspapers 
are not subject to the said order. 


In connection with school books, 
magazines, and newspaper publications, 
Mr. Broun calls attention to Order 
M-99. This is a CONSERVATION 
ORDER, and is designed to start the 
flow of “obsolete” engraving plates into 
salvage channels. The order states that 
a plate shall be deemed to be “obso- 
lete” if on July 1, 1942, or on the first 
quarter of any calendar quarter there- 
after it has been in existence for the 
period specified below and has not 
been used during such period: News- 
paper printing one year, magazine and 
periodical printing one year, book 
printing four years, container printing 
one year, and all other categories of 
printing two and one-half years. 


As Uncle Sam needs these materials, 
now is the time to get them “in the 
scrap.” Schools can deliver these ob- 
solete plates to their local printer or 
to an authorized scrap dealer, who 
will receive credit for same and, in 
turn, give the school publication credit 
for new zinc engraving plates, when 
next needed. This may help to solve 
the school’s next year’s zinc engraving 
plate problem. 


Order M-9-c covers copper plates, 
and relaxes former restrictions put 
upon the use of such plates. The old 
copper plate order, prior to this amend- 
ment, operated to place all existing 
copper engraving plates on the salvage 
scrap pile. The new amendment per- 
mits the use of copper engraving plates 
in possession, as of December 28, 1942. 
Thus, school publications may reuse 
their copper plates in possession as of 
the foregoing date. If, however, the 
plates are unusable “as is or obsolete”, 
then the only way one can obtain new 
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plates is to turn in three pounds of old 
plates for every pound of new metal 
they have engraved. The local printer 
will probably cooperate with the staff, 
as all printers are operating under this 
order. 

Order M-53 restricts the amount of 
materials which can be used in the 
manufacture of printing inks. The 
same, also, is true of Order M-103, 
which pertains to the amount of or- 
ganic pigments which can be sold or 
purchased. Both of these orders re- 
strict the manufacture of printing inks 
and are very technical. Assurance is 
given by national manufacturers of 
printing inks that there will be little 
shortage in these materials. 


een supplied by Mr. F. 
C. Gerhart, assistant advertising 
manager of the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, covers somewhat the 
same fields, especially as it applies to 
the manufacture of coated book pa- 
pers. Mr. Gerhart points out that 
“several things have happened in the 
past weeks that have improved the 
situation, and perhaps the present rate 
of curtailment will be extended beyond 
July 1. Should, however, the situation 
tighten up appreciably, further govern- 
ment curtailment orders are a proba- 
bility; but what they may be and when, 
I don’t believe anyone can tell.” 

He continues, “As in all civilian en- 
deavors, the best thing is to operate on 
as even a keel as possible until such 
time as government orders bring about 
a change. Inasmuch as 1944 yearbooks 
have many months to go yet before 
their distribution, it is a little difficult 
to plan positively this far ahead. 

“The use of paper, however, for 
more current school publications, as 
newspapers and magazines, presents an 
entirely different proposition. Staffs 
of such publications are able to plan 
a little bit better, as they have issues 
coming along constantly. There is 
nothing at the present time that should 
cause them to curtail publication.” 


R. LOUIS FLADER, commission- 
er of the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association, has this to say: 


“Photo-engravers, in common with 
other branches of the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, are limited in the use 
of copper to sixty per cent of the 
amount used by them during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1940, and in 
zinc to fifty per cent of the amount 
used by them in the corresponding 
quarter of 1941. These orders have 
the force of law, and, therefore, can- 
not be violated and the amount stipu- 
lated therein exceeded without the 
hazards of prosecution. 


“Photo-engravers also use a number 
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of chemicals and other materials, of 
which the supply is low and in some 
instances limited, but thus far have 
been able to surmount these difficul- 
ties. 


“Photo-engravers are making every 
effort to solve the problems created 
by the limitations placed upon the use 
of copper and zinc by using these 
metals rolled to thinner dimensions, 
thus enabling them to put into use an 
amount of surface area nearly equal 


to normal consumption. 


- Photo-engravers have been 








able to produce practically all of the 
printing plates required by users of 
every description. We hope to con- 
tinue to do so. No one, however, can 
foresee or foretell what further limi- 
tations and restrictions will be imposed. 
The government alone is in possession 
of the facts that govern its policies for 
future operations.” 

CSPA thanks these men for their 
interest and cooperation, and will pre- 
sent to its members similar authorita- 
tive information from time to time, as 
conditions warrant. 


Government Orders 
Covering Graphic Arts 


(Reprinted from Photo-Engravers 
Bulletin, April, 1943.) 


Ts following list of titles and 
brief outline of orders affecting 
the printing and publishing industry, 
is a quick reference guide: 


L-120, issued 11-30-42; affects book 
and fine writing papers. Limits grades, 
sizes, weights, colors. Allows making 
for individual consumer on special or- 
der under specified restrictions. 


L-240, issued 12-31-42; affects news- 
papers. Confines delivery and use of 
print paper to 100 per cent of such 
paper used in 1941 for net paid circu- 
lation, plus spoilage, except for pub- 
lishers using under 25 tons, or less 
quarterly. 


L-241, issued 1-8-43, revised 1-25-43, 
1-26-43; 2-26-43; affects commercial 
printing. Limits paper put in pro- 
cess to 90 per cent of gross weight 
put in process in 1941, by calendar 
quarters. Exceptions: Printing for 
Federal, State, County, or Municipal- 
ity; for functional operation of public 
utilities; and printing for suppliers to 
any government agency for war pur- 
poses. 


L-244, issued 12-31-42; affects maga- 
zines and periodicals. Publishers held 
to consumption not exceeding average 
quarterly rate of 224 per cent of 1942 
consumption. Exception: Publishers 
consuming less than 25 tons a quarter. 


L-245, issued 1-8-43; affects books. 
Publishers limited to 90 per cent of 
their paper consumption in 1942 for 
new books and reprints of originals 
printed prior to January 8, 1943. Ex- 
cepted are reprints on 40 pound or 
lighter paper, subject to specified time 
limitations. 


M-l-g, issued 12-31-42; affecting 
aluminum pigments. Restricts manu- 
facture, acquisition, use and disposi- 
tion of aluminum pigments for alum- 
inum powder, etc. 


M-9-c, issued 12-26-42, 1-20-43; af- 
fects copper printing plates of all 
types. Provides percentage use of cop- 
per and special regulations for scrap- 
ping. 

M-9-3-c, issued 12-28-42, 1-20-43; 
affects bronze powder. Prohibits manu- 
facture for printing purposes. Powder 
made prior to March 31, 1942, may be 
used. 

M-99, issued 8-5-42; affects obsolete 
printing plates. Requires quarterly 
scrapping of obsolete plates as provis- 
ion for acquiring or using new plates. 


M-11-b, issued 7-24-42, amended 11- 
26-42; affects amounts of zinc per- 
mitted for use in printing plates. 

M-15-b-1, issued 2-11-42, amended 
1-22-43; List 11 sets specifications for 
rubber products used by printing in- 
dustry. 


M-126, issued 6-19-42; bans use of 
steel strips and sheets in making ad- 
vertising novelties, including calendars, 
and fabrication and assembly of me- 
chanical book-binding wire; permits 
use of inventories of processed and 
formed wire. 


M-261, amended 2-4-42; modifies re- 
strictions on use of metal strapping 
and wire for packing light bundles. 

M-6-b, issued 1-2-42, revised 10-3- 
42; limits use of nickel in printing in- 
dustry. 

OPA MPR 225, issued 9-24-42; 
maximum price regulation for print- 
ing; establishes ceiling prices for cer- 
tain printed commodities. 
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To Conserve Space 


‘By JOHN E. ALLEN 


Editor, Linotype News 


N these strenuous days of news- 
print and other shortages in the 
publishing business, newspaper 

executives are desirous of conserving 
space in their papers, and many of 
them have requested this writer to 
point out various ways in which they 
might do it. 

In replying, I have stated at the out- 
set, each time, that the first savings 
should be made in the editorial rooms 
by the cutting down of any over-writ- 
ten stories and the elimination of any 
inconsequential items. 


DON’T SACRIFICE LEGIBILITY 


To conserve space, something, of 
course, must be given up, but that 
something should not be legibility. 

For what good would it do the read- 
er to be served with more lines of 
type—more words of reading matter— 
if he would not be able to read them, 
or want to read them, because of the 
strain on his eyes? 

The average newspaper reader reads 
only parts of a paper—not all of it— 
and is much less interested in more 
stories in an issue than in easy reading 
of the stories he happens to read. 

But the alert publisher, of course, 
wants to give all of his readers as 
much of their favored reading matter 
as he reasonably can and still have a 
fair amount of space for sale to ad- 
vertisers. 

SPACE CAN BE CONSERVED— 
By using high first columns, or even 

high double columns, on front pages 
and centering nameplates over other 
columns. (Front-page ears can be 
highly important, depending on the 
kind of copy, but any ears made up 
of merely casual items might well 
be eliminated in favor of high col- 
umns.) 

By doing away with most banner lines, 
particularly on inside pages. (Heads 
over important stories can be given 
prominent display across three or 
four columns.) 

By limiting all news heads to two decks 
at most—even heads over most im- 
portant stories. (Since the spring of 
1929—for the last fourteen years— 
The Linotype News has been cam- 
paigning for simplified heads—heads 
that not only save much valuable 
space but that are easier to write, 
easier to set and easier to read than 
the old-fashioned and complicated 
heads still used by too many news- 
papers.) 
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John E. Allen, editor of Linotype 
News, is well-known to CSPA delegates, 
as he has rendered valuable typographi- 
cal assistance at many Convention ses- 
sions. Experienced delegates know that 
they must arrive early at his meetings 
in order to obtain seats—or even to get 
into the room—so popular are his talks. 

This article appeared originally in 
the January-March issue of Linotype 
News, and is reprinted with Mr. Allen’s 
permission. A few sentences applying 
only to the professional field have been 
omitted. 





By holding most news and feature 
heads to single decks. 

By reducing any three-line heads over 
brief stories to two lines or even 
single lines. 

By eliminating jim dashes in favor of 
white space. 

By removing nameplates from the tops 
of front pages of second and follow- 
ing sections; also from main sports 
pages, financial, society and other 
departmentalized pages. 

By confining running heads and folios 
on the inside pages to two-column 
widths, or even less, and starting the 
other columns high on the page. 
(Back in the spring of 1939 the New 
York Daily News, as a newsprint- 
conservation measure, shifted its run- 
ning heads from the tops to the sides 
of pages. That shifting of lines, with, 
of course, the necessary press and 
stereotype-machinery readjustments, 
made it possible for the News to run 
from 61-inch, rather than 62-inch, 
rolls of newsprint, just as many lines 
to the page as formerly, at an esti- 
mated saving at that time of 3,200 
tons of paper annually.) 

By eliminating label heads from certain 
pages—heads such as “Business”, 
“Financial”, “Markets”, “Sports”, 
“Society”, and so on, particularly 
when other distinctive typographic 
treatment on those pages, along with 
the head copy itself, quickly reveal 
the nature of the pages. 

By reducing the widths and depths of 
standing department heads, or elimi- 
nating them altogether, particularly 
when such standing lines are fol- 
lowed by specific heads applying to 
the current articles. 

By removing certain “kicker” lines 
from the beginnings of feature 
heads. (In normal times, some of 
those “kickers” more than paid their 
way, but all such treatments should 





be re-appraised now. One “kicker” 
line removed from a double-column 
feature head would accommodate 
perhaps a half dozen additional body 
lines.) 

By doing away with picture pages as 
such and presenting on various pages 
only the most important of the pic- 
tures that otherwise would have been 
grouped on one or more pages. 
(Some editors have found that when 
whole pages are to be filled with 
nothing other than pictures and their 
legends, the good pictures often are 
overplayed because of a scarcity of 
such pictures at the time, and incon- 
sequential pictures are included 
merely to fill out the pages.) 

By using smaller and fewer illustra- 
tions. (Pictures can be important and 
highly interesting, but many a four- 
column picture would be almost as 
effective in three columns, and many 
a three-column in two. Compara- 
tively unimportant pictures might 
well be held out altogether. 

By employing fewer overlines with 
cuts, or doing away with them alto- 
gether, and by using briefer cut leg- 
ends. (Often overlines and legends 
merely repeat statements carried in 
the bodies of accompanying stories.) 

By simplifying mastheads on editorial 
pages. (Some mastheads are dis- 
played more than need be, and some 
contain many lines that, in these 
times, might well be eliminated.) 

By using narrower-than-regular col- 
umn rules. (Considerably more than 
a hundred of our newspapers have 
adopted 4-point or even 3-point col- 
umn rules in place of the usual 6- 
point rules. This makes it possible 
to use narrower rolls of newsprint.) 

By eliminating superfluous advertising 
cutoff rules. (Unless advertisers are 
billed for space from ad cutoff to ad 
cutoff, all such cutoffs should be 
done away with in connection with 
advertisements having full-width 
self-containing rules or borders, or 
full-width top and bottom rules or 
borders of their own. Instead of 
such superfluous cutoffs, use, in each 
instance, from three to six points of 
white space.) 

SOME PUBLISHERS ARE CON. 
SERVING NEWSPRINT— 

By reducing the top, bottom and side 
margins of pages. (In some in- 
stances, of course, such reductions 
call for certain press changles and the 
ordering of narrower rolls of paper.) 

By ridding their mail-lists of superflu- 
ous exchanges, and trimming the lists 
right down to paid-up subscribers. 
William Allen White, publisher of 

the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, recently 
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WELL DONE! 


With the end of another school year looming closely over 
the horizon, publications in American schools of all grades 
can look back with a sense of satisfaction and pride at a job 
superbly well done. 

Remarkable balance has been struck between a reporting 
of the normal life of the school and a vigorous support of 
the war effort of the United States and the United Nations. 
Every school publication has taken a sturdy pride in record- 
ing the activities of the school in these climactic times. 

In the early days of the war, some thought it the pa- 
triotic thing to suspend for the duration; some have been 
forced to give up for a while because of the departure of 
advisers and the burden placed on those who remain. Just 
how large this number has been, no one can say, of course, 
but there have been numerous instances of a resumption of 
publication when the tremendous value of the school publi- 
cation became evident and a way was found to resume, if 
only on a limited scale. 

Former pupils of schools, now in service, have been deeply 
appreciative of the copies of the “old school paper” that 
have been sent to them to keep them in touch with affairs 
back home. Governmental agencies, almost too numerous 
to mention here, have again and again sought the assist- 
ance of school press and CSPA in particular. Those who 
attended the two wartime Conventions of CSPA have been 
impressed by the value placed upon school press by these 
men highly placed in the government. 

What the coming year holds is beyond prediction, but 
certainly schools have shaken down into their running stride 
and overcome their first fears, and can face the future with 
a sense of a job well done to date and a resolution to be 
of continued service to school and country as long as publi- 
cation is humanly possible. 
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YEARBOOK ENTRIES DUE! 


The outside back cover of this issue carries the announce- 
ment of the annual contest for yearbooks. Entry blanks 
and announcements of explanation have been sent to a large 
mailing list. Those who have not received them should ad- 
dress inquiries to CSPA, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Awards will be made as in past years, and a few year- 
books will receive the Victory Star Certificate in recognt- 
tion of outstanding support of the war effort. 
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WPB RULES CLARIFIED 


With all kinds of rumors floating about, school press ad- 
visers have been considerably disturbed about the availabil- 
ity of materials such as paper, engraving plates, inks and 
other items used in producing school publications. 

The survey given on the opening pages of this issue 
should clarify the situation as it stands at this writing. 
“School Press Review” will from time to time keep its read- 
ers advised of any changes that are made affecting publica- 
tion of school newspapers, magazines and yearbooks. 
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ANY GOOD CUTS? 


Every year certain school publications are asked to permit 
the use of cuts for the cover of the “School Press Review.” 
Any school that feels it has a cut of the appropriate size 
and subject matter should contact the acting director at 
CSPA headquarters and give details so that permission may 
be obtained if satisfactory arrangements can be made. 
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HONESTY IS STILL 
THE BEST POLICY 


The Crest staff regrets to announce that the poem, “Down 
Our Street,” on page eleven of the December, 1942, issue of 
The Crest, was plagiarized by the student. The poem ap- 
peared originally in “Better Homes and Gardens,” October, 
1941. 

The unpleasant announcement above is the reason for 
this editorial. Is it possible that the person who did this 
realized the dishonesty of the act? 

Artists, writers, and composers alike agree that profess- 
ing to do a piece of work that you did not do is one of the 
most dishonorable things possible. If you had worked hard 
on something and someone else took the fame and credit 
for it when it was done, how would you feel? This is not 
only unfair to the true author, but it is also cheating your- 
self. You don’t give yourself a chance to do some truly 
original work and you certainly don’t have a happy con- 
science if you let an untruth exist. 

High school is a good place to learn the value of honesty 
and it is also a good place to try your talents out, because 
they have a fine chance of being recognized. The Crest 
goes all over the country and many people see it. What 
will people think when they see a thing like this in our 
magazine? It’s certain they won’t have a very high opinion 
of Heights High School. Why not give yourself and your 
school a square deal? 

Editor’s Note: Student editors, and their advisers, being 
very busy persons, cannot possibly read everything that ap- 
pears in print; now and then they unwittingly accept and print 
material that is the product of someone other than the boy or 
girl who submits it for publication. 

he explanation and editorial reproduced from the “Black 
and Gold”, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, High School, are sel?- 
explanatory. “You can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” 


Some reader of the school publication spotted the plagiarisin 
involved. 
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Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia, Dies 


ERBERT E. HAWKES, Dean of 
Columbia College for the past 
twenty-six years, died Tuesday, 

May 4, in the Harkness Pavilion of the 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter, after an illness of several weeks. 
Dean Hawkes, who headed Columbia 
University’s War Committee, was sev- 
enty years old. 


A member of the Board of Govern- 
ors of Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, he had addressed every Con- 
vention since 1925, except that of 1942, 
when ill health prevented his doing so. 
Thousands of delegates will remember 
his kindly and stimluating remarks at 
the general sessions over the entire 
history of the Association. 

Dean Hawkes was born in Temple- 
ton, Massachusetts, on December 6, 
1872, and was graduated from Yale 
College in 1896. From Yale he re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree in 1900 and 
the M.A. in 1920. He was appointed 
instructor in mathematics at Yale in 
1898 and assistant professor in 1903. 
In 1910 he came to Columbia as pro- 
fessor of mathematics and from 1917- 
18 was acting dean of the college. In 
July, 1918, he was appointed dean. 


Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 


pv HAWKES exerted a pro- 
found influence on college educa- 
tion in the United States. Under his 
leadership many changes were made 
in the Columbia College curriculum 


and administration. 
Dean Hawkes also received the 


L.H.D. degree from Hobart College 
in 1928, the LL.D. degree from Wa- 
bash College in 1928, from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1929 and from 
Columbia in 1929. 

Dean Hawkes was chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Instruction at Co- 
lumbia, appointed by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of the Uni- 
versity, to plan and administer the 
Navy Specialized Training Program. 

He was chairman of the board of 
Educational Records Bureau. He 
served as president of the Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York from 1934-35, and 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education from 
1938-39 and a member of the execu- 
tive committee from 1939-42. He was 
president of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education from 
1930-34, and a member of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
of the Committee on Education of the 
National Research Council. 


Press Associations in Varied Activities 


Illinois 


October 22-23 were selected as ten- 
tative dates for the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the Illinois State 
High School Press Association, by 
Planning Council members in a regu- 
lar spring session April 3 at Illini Cen- 
ter, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

“Although the convention will be 
restricted in size and scope because of 
wartime conditions, Council members 
expressed the view that the annual 
meeting will serve as a direct contribu- 
tion to the war effort because of value 
placed upon the scholastic press in the 
current emergency and because of wide 
use of school publications by govern- 
ment agencies in promoting war bond 
sales and drives,” states The High 
School Journalist, official publication 
of the association. 


Pennsylvania 


To keep up school journalistic stan- 
dards and hold its family of 800 pub- 
lications together, the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association is relying on 
its fourteenth annual contest for mem- 
ber publications and for student mate- 
rial from the publications. 
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There will be thirteen contest divis- 
ions, with subdivisions according to the 
size of the schools represented. Spe- 
cial encouragement is given to schools 
under 250 enrollment. 

Contests for all kinds of individual 
student writing and art work continue. 
Plans call for twelve categories: car- 
tons, and other art work, covers, col- 
umns, humor, news, sports, verse, fea- 
tures, essays, interviews, editorials, 
and short stories. In this section of 
the 1942 contest there are 941 separate 
entries. 

After fourteen and one-half years as 
secretary-treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association, Miss M. 
Elizabeth Matthews has tendered her 
resignation, which has been accepted 
by the executive committee. 

In recognition of her services to 
school press work, Miss Matthews was 
presented with a Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association Gold Key a few years 
ago. 

With her resignation, her duties will 
be divided between Mr. Harry D. Ben- 
ford, Latrobe High School, who will 
be treasurer, and Miss Zita E. Mallon, 
Upper Darby High School, also a Gold 
Key holder, who will be secretary. 


The Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation is planning six district con- 
ventions this year, in various sections 
of the state, on October 15 and 16 or 
October 22 and 23. Although a theme 
has not been decided upon it will con- 
tinue to center around the role of the 
school press in wartime. 


Oklahoma 


Because of wartime conditions, the 
spring conference of the Oklahoma In- 
terscholastic Press association was not 
held, but the association is continuing 
its annual contests. 

Nine classes are represented: mimeo- 
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Changes in Rating 


The following changes in Contest 
rating are announced: 

The Teller, Norwood P. S., Nor- 
wood, New Jersey, changed from 


Third Place to Second Place in Ele- 
mentary Duplicated Newspaper, Group 
I 


The Live Wire, P. S. 193, Brooklyn, 
New York, changed from First Place 
to Medalist rating. 


Five 





Schools Name 


Planes 


in Buy-Bomber Campaign 


EDDICK Community High 
R School, Reddick, Illinois, plac- 
ing first in the Buy-a-Bomber 
campaign sponsored by the Treasury 
Department and CSPA, has named its 
medium bomber “The Reddick Bull- 
dog.” 

Four other schools, runners-up in 
the contest, have named the pursuit 
ships, according to Dr. Homer W. An- 
derson, Associate Field Director, Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff of 
the Treasury Department, who repre- 
sented the Treasury Department in 
the campaign. 

Palmerton High School, Palmerton, 
Pa., chose “Palmer Hi’s Avenger”; 


Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., 
selected “The Wicked Bird”; Elemen- 
tary School No. 51, Buffalo, N. Y., 
used the name of its publication for 
its pursuit ship, “The Broadcaster”— 
School No. 51, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sharon 
High School, Sharon, Pa., called its 
plane “Sharon’s Flying Tiger.” 


ig response to a query by CSPA, Dr. 
Anderson stated that no pictures 
are permitted of delegations of stu- 
dents at the actual naming of the plane. 
As a matter of fact, he stated, no for- 
mal ceremonies are permitted because 
of the delay such a performance would 
cause. 


Fifty New Books About 
Journalism 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Assistant “Professor in Journalism 
Universiny of California 


N®™ books open new doors. They 
present the world as it is today, 
as it was yesterday, as it may be to- 
morrow. They stimulate and challenge 
men to think and to act as they face 
the problems of modern life. 

Student journalists should read the 
best books—both of the past and the 
present. They should read the best 
books about journalism and journal- 
ists. They should examine the press 
as one of our nation’s greatest social 
institutions. 

Staff advisers and school librarians 
interested in books published during 
or since 1940 on modern mass media 
of communication may find help in 
this bibliography prepared especially 
for the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. 

It is net pretended that this list is 
complete or comprehensive. Never- 
theless, the books noted here have re- 
ceived widespread attention. Hence, 
they deserve the consideration of 
those who are building personal staff, 
or school libraries. 


Allen, John E. The Modern Newspaper. 
1940. Harper, New York. 

Barrett, James W. Joseph Pulitzer and 
His World. 1941. Vanguard, New York. 

Bastian, George C. and Case, Leland D. 


Six 


Editing the Day’s News. 
New York. (Revised). 

Benjamin, Robert Spiers, Editor. 
Inside Story. 1940. Prentice-Hall, 
York. 

Bird, George L. and Merwin, Frederic E. 
The Newspaper and Society. 1942. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York. 

Carlson, Oliver. The Man Who Made 
the News. 1942. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. 

Childs, Harwood L. An Introduction to 
Public Opinion. 1940. Wiley, New York. 

Clark, Delbert. Washington Dateline. 
1941. Stokes, New York. 

Cobb, Irvin S. Exit Laughing. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 

Cooper, Kent. Barriers Down. 
Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 

Dale, Edgar. How to Read a Newspaper. 
1941. Scott, Foresman, Chicago. 

Daniels, Josephus. Editor in Politics. 
1941. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. 

Drewry, John E. Concerning the Fourth 
Estate. 1942. University of Georgia Press, 
Athens. 

Drewry, John E. Post Biographies of Fa- 
mous Journalists. 1942. University of 
Georgia Press, Athens. 

Gallup, George L. and Rae, Saul Ferbes. 
The Pulse of Democracy. 1940. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. 

Garst, Robert E. and Bernstein, Theodore 
M. Headlines and Deadlines. Columbia 
University Press, New York. (Revised). 

Gauvreau, Emile. My Last Million Read- 
ers. 1941. Dutton, New York. 

Gramling, Oliver. A. P.—The Story of 
the News. 1940. Farrar and Rinehart, 


1943. Macmillan, 


The 
New 


1941. 


1942. 


However, he believes that each 
school will be presented with a picture 
of the plane which it has named. He 
also promised to send to CSPA any 
materials from these schools indicat- 
ing any celebrations they have held 
in connection with the event. 

As stated in the April Review, sixty 
school publications participated in the 
campaign, selling a total of $536,718.25 
in War Stamps and Bonds during the 
week of February 15-19. CSPA’s par- 
ticipation in the campaign was directed 
by J. W. Beattie, adviser of The Mir- 
ror, Palmer High School, Palmerton, 
Pa., and president of the Advisers As- 
sociation. 

The winning school showed a per 
capita increase of $61.19 over the per 
capita sales in the six weeks preceding 
the campaign. 

It is likely that another campaign, 
along similar lines, will be conducted 


in the fall. 


New York. 

Hall, Benn. Careers on Business Papers. 
1940. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. 

Holmes, Victor. Salt of the Earth. 1941. 
Macmillan, New York. 

Hough, Henry Beetle. Country Editor. 
1940. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 

Howe, Quincy. The News and How to 
Understand It. 1940. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. 

Hughes, Helen MacGill. News and the 
Human Interest Story. 1940. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Ickes, Harold L., Editor. Freedom of the 
Press Today. 1941. Vanguard, New York. 

Irwin, Will. The Making of a Reporter. 
1942. Putnam’s, New York. 

Jackson, Hartley E. Newspaper Typog- 
raphy. 1942. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University. 

Johnson, Stanley, 
The Complete Reporter. 
New York. 

Jones, Robert W. The Law of Journal- 
ism. 1940. Washington and Metropolitan 
Law Book Companies, Washington, D. C., 
and New York. 

Kleppner, Otto. Advertising Procedure. 
1941. Prentice-Hall, New York. 

Lazarfield, Paul F. Radio and the Print- 
ed Page. 1940. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. 

MacDougall, Curtis D. Newsroom Prob- 
lems and Policies. 1941. Macmillan, New 
York. 

MacNeill, Neil. How to Be a Newspaper- 
man. 1942. Harpers, New York. 

MacNeill, Neil. Without Fear or Favor. 
1940. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 

McMurtie, Douglas C. The Golden Book. 
1943. Covici, Chicago. (Revised). 

Mencken, H. L. Happy Days. 
Knopf, New York. 

Mencken, H. L. Newspaper Days. 
Knopf, New York. 

Mott, Frank Luther. American Journal- 
ism. 1941. Macmillan, New York. 

Mott, Frank Luther, Editor. He-d‘in- 
ing America. 1940. Dryden, New York. 

Neal, Robert M. News Gathering and 
News Writing. 1940. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. 

Newsmen’s Holiday. 


and Harriss, Julian. 
1942. Macmillan, 


1940. 


1941. 


Nieman Essays— 
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Colleges and Univesities Offer Advisers 
Summer Courses 


in School Publications 


Third Annual Survey Made by National Council of Scholastic Press 
Associations Covers Current Offerings in School Press Field in the U.S. 


OR the fourth consecutive year the 
National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations has conducted 

a survey among Directors of Summer 
Sessions among the accredited col- 
leges, universities, and teacher training 
institutions offering courses with spe- 
ific appeal to advisers to student pub- 
lications. Each year approximately 
275 Directors have been requested to 
give information about such courses. 

This year responses were received 
from seventy-two institutions, only 
twenty-nine of which reported in the 
affirmative, with forty-three stating that 
no courses in the field will be given. 
The twenty-nine affirmative replies 
were received from seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia. Nega- 
tive replies came from sixteen states. 

As has been the case each of the 
previous three years, a number of the 
courses listed are in the professional 
field, the institutions indicating by the 
material sent that the courses would be 
of value to advisers to student pub- 
lications. 

Once more, only a few indicated the 
school press background of the in- 
structor. Many advisers may not wish 
to enroll in a course given by a teacher 
who has not had the experience of 
working with student publications. The 
fact that graduate credit may be ob- 
tained should be of interest, as most 
advisers have already obtained under- 
graduate degrees and would take 
courses if they could be used for grad- 
uate school credit. 

In the 1942 survey replies were re- 
ceived from an even hundred institu- 
tions, as against this year’s seventy- 
two. Last year forty-three courses 
were reported, as compared to this 
year’s twenty-nine. 

This cannot be looked upon as dis- 
couraging, however, as only sixty-one 
replies were received in 1941, when 
thirty-six courses were indicated. (The 
word “courses” shown here may be 
misleading, as some schools report 
several courses within the same 
school.) 

Letters will again be sent to the 
schools where courses are offered and 
where the name of an instructor has 
been given, asking for articles for The 
Review. It is hoped that a number of 
significant term papers may be obtain- 
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ed for presentation to Review readers. 

Only a few schools stated that war- 
time conditions have interfered with 
Summer Sessions, but it is known that 
accelerated programs and the presence 
of military units on the campus have 
made Summer Sessions somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of other years, if not 
impossible in several instances. 

The acting director of the Council 
will welcome any letters suggesting im- 
provements in the manner of conduct- 
ing the survey, together with experi- 
ences of those who take any of these 
courses in the 1943 sessions. 


ARKANSAS 

State College, Jonesboro. Journalism 273a, News 
Writing. Journalism 443a, News Editing. These 
are the beginning and advance courses for 
teachers who will need to superv:se a school 
paper. L. W. Plunkett, instructor, has been 
in charge of the student paper here for sev- 
eral years. He has been superv’sor to many 
of the journalism teachers in Northeast Ar- 
kansas and Southeast Missouri. 

State Teachers College, Conway. Journalism 330s, 
Basic Journalism, 2 sem. hrs. A _ laboratory 
course in news-gathering and reporting. M's; 
Ora Blackmun, instructor. The above curs? 
is followed by Journalism 331s, Basic Journal- 
ism. 2 sem. hrs. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. During th? 
first six weeks of the summer term, Mr. Joseph 
Thalheimer will offer the course in Secondary 
Education 392. Supervision of School Publica- 
tions. Mr. Thalheimer is Associate Professor 
of Journalism. 

CALIFORNIA 

University of Southern Californ‘a, Los 
Fundamentals of School 
weeks, beginning June 28. Benson. Ivan Ph D. 

Stanford Univers'ty. 215. Curriculum and In- 
struction in Journalistic Writing. A course for 
those preparing to become teachers of journal- 
istic writing in secondary schools, and for thos* 
preparing to supervise student publ’cations in 
such schools. 22 units, summer quarter (8 
weeks) (Bush). 

COLORADO 

Univers'ty of Colorado, Boulder. High Schocl 
Journalism. 114, Semester Hours. Problems of 
teachers and advisers; content and organiza- 
tion of course; methods of teaching and di- 
recting schcol paper staff. Ralph L. Crosman, 
B.S., Director of College. Identified with an- 
nual High School Conference twenty years. 
Chairman of the Board of Publications fift-en 
years. Summer session. July 1 to August 25. 

GEORGIA 

Un'vers'ty of Georgia, Athens. First term. The 
Editorial, The Law of the Press, Journalism 
in the Secondary School, and The Ratio in 
Journalism. Second term. Feature Wr:ting 
and Special Articles, Journal’'sm in the S-c- 
ondary School, and Literary Crit:cism. 

ILLINOIS 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, D>Ka‘h. 
English 335. Journalism. This course famil- 
iarizes the student with problems in the field of 
journalism and prepares him for supervisin: 
student publications in the public schoo!s. It 
includes such work on the college weekly as 
may be practicable. Study is made of contem- 
porary practices and reference reading is re- 
quired. Four quarter hours’ credit. Instructor 
is Mr. Paul Street. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, (Medill School 
of Jcurnalism). SD4. Typography and Make- 
Up (11 wks.—4; 6 wks.--3). Principles of 
printing and typography governing production 
of newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks; cor- 
rect use of type faces; principles of design. 
Open to juniors, seniors, and graduates. Lec- 
tures, MWF 10:00 (for six weeks). Mr. Sut- 
ton. Fayerweather 208. Laboratory 1, F 1:00- 
5:00. Fayerweather 106. 2, S 8:00-12:00. Fay- 
erweather 106. (Eleven-week students have lab- 
oratory only in the last five weeks.) 
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SD19. 


Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Supervision of School Publications (6 
wks.—-3). Problems of managing high school 
papers, yearbooks, and magazines; editor‘al, 
business, and promotion aspects. Open to sen- 
iors and graduates. 

SE33. Problems of Publicity and Promotion (6 
wks.—3). Practical analysis of various fields 
of publicity, with special emphasis on educa- 
tional publicity. Students make surveys and 
perform laboratory work on actual projects. 
Open to seniors and graduates. 

INDIANA 

Journalism 225 
~-Supervision of School Publications. 2'4 hours 
credit. Meets five days a week, June 25-Auc. 
21. Prof. John E. Stempel. 

IOWA 

Drake University, Des Moines. First term, June 
8-July 16. Educational Publicity and Public Re- 
lations—-A study, for teachers and administra- 
tors, of school publicity and public relations. 
Reporting 1. Second term, July 19-Aug. 27. 
Public Opinion and Propaganda—-A study cf 
public opinion processes; influence of press on 
public opinion; analysis of propaganda methods 
and media. Reporting 2. Instructor for all 
courses—-E. L. Callihan, Professor and Heal, 
Department of Journalism. Served ten years 
as high school journalism instructor. publ‘ca- 
tions adviser and publicity director, including 
seven years in Fort Worth Texas, schools. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City. Our work in this 
field is confined to a correspondence cours2 
which gives three semester hours credit for the 
completion of 24 lessons. The instructor is 
Prof. Earl English, eight years adviser of the 
Peoria, Illinois, Opinion, and author of ‘Exer- 
cises in H. S. Journalism” (Collegiate Pres;). 
Title: Supervision of Journalism in the High 
School. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Fa!ls. 
nalism 1—5 hours. News values; methods of 
obtaining, verifying, and presenting news; 
preparation of newspaper copy for vublication ; 
newspaper style and make-up High Scho:! 
Publications—1 hour. Advisement and publ'ca- 
tion of high school papers and annuals. In- 
structor for both courses is G. H. Holmes, as- 
sistant professor of English and director of the 
bureau of publications at Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. Iowa. 

KANSAS 

State Teachers College, Emporia. Newspape™ 
English 1—3 hr.—-A general survey of journal- 
ism. Development of a terse, intensive manner 
of writing, and an objective att:tude t-warl 
news events. Problems in editing and manag- 
ing school newspapers. Newspaper English 2 
3 hr.—Extensive writing of many types of news 
stories, feature stories, and articles for publi- 
cations. Practical exercises in editing. Prac- 
tice in handling school publications and pu»- 
licity. Purpose: to train teachers for teachins 
high school journalism. Instructor—E. R. Bar- 
rett. Ran school paper while student at Park 
College. Supervised school papers for years. 

KENTUCKY 

Univers'ty of Kentucky. Lexineton. Journalism 
110—Supervision of High School Publications 
Four quarter hrs. credit. Instructor, Prof. Vic- 
tor R. Portmann 


Jour- 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowl- 


ing Green. The first summer term, June 7 to 
July 14, a course in beginning journalism. 
credit three quarter hours. The instructor holds 
the Master of Arts degree and has been the 
faculty sponsor of student publications in this 
institution for abeut ten years. 
MINNESOTA 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato. We 
are offering no such courses this summer unless 
there should be an unexpected demond, in 
which case I shall teach English 371, the su- 
pervision of high school publications. I have 
supervised high school papers and annuals, and 
the College Reporter and Katorian of this 
school. 

First Term (Registration June 14-15) 
Iniversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. J.82su. 
Supervision of School Publications. Practical 
consideration of problems facing supervisors of 
high school newspapers, magazines, yearbooks, 
with special emphasis on the — = pub- 
lication difficulties in wartime. (3 cred.; Jr.. 
sr.. prereq. consent of instructor ; MTWThFS 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


The following editorials were selecied 
by the literary staff of The Quaker Chal- 
lenge, Quakertown, Pa., because they ex- 
pressed simply yet sincerely the phases 
of present world conditions in a manner 
appreciated by most high school students. 


Don’t Forsake Johnny! 
Dolores Black 

Many boys and girls have gone from 
the happy, peaceful neighborhoods 
from across the nation. Their absence 
is noted by even the most uninterested 
individual, and they are even more 
keenly missed by those closer to them. 
These young Americans have re- 
linquished their titles, temporarily, as 
Miss or Mr. Public, but they are, nev- 
ertheless, still reminiscing on the pre- 
war happiness which was theirs and 
are planning for their normal post-war 
activities. 

Johnny may be in the cold land of 
the North, or in the far-away tropics, 
in the dusty, sandy desert, or on the 
vast ocean. Wherever he is, he asks 
for very little. 

We know that we miss him and that 
we think of him often; so even though 
he may be many miles away, yes, even 
in the remote areas of the world, why 
not let him know that you miss him? 

He will welcome and appreciate a 
trouble-free informative letter from 
home. Those few pages of news and 
nonsense can bring his mind back 
thousands of miles even when the go- 
ing is tough. 

Quaker Challenge, Quakertown 
High School, Quakertown, Pa. 


Our Part in Today’s War 
Sheila Murphy 

What part do we play in this great 
world combat today? Oh, there’s no 
doubt in our minds what part we play. 
We're very important to the war ef- 
fort. Haven’t we been told every day 
since the fatal day of December 7th, 
1941, that it is we who will win the 
war. We are all a vital part of final 
victory. We feel very important and 
essential. 

We’ve just tossed an old rubber 
sneaker on the salvage pile in front 
of the corner gasoline station. We're 
on our way to the movies and we 
didn’t give the station attendant a very 
friendly glance as we handed him our 
last gas coupon. After we leave the 
movies, we stop at the ice cream par- 
lor nearby. We grumble about how 
tiresome it is seeing those same old 
newsreels every week. We ask the 
clerk for “coke” and we are deeply 
offended when he replies he is all out 
of Coca-Cola. We recall that we re- 
ceived the same reply at the grocer’s 
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this morning when we asked for meat 
and coffee. We leave the store in a 
very abused state of mind. 

As soon as we get home, we hurry 
to bed because the fire is getting low 
and we can’t afford to use any more 
fuel tonight since our supply of fuel 
is already low and it doesn’t look as 
though we’re going to get much more. 

We can’t understand why we, who 
are so very important to the war ef- 
fort, should be deprived of our usual 
comforts and pleasures. We sit in a 
movie theater and feel bored because 
before our eyes we see the truth— 
scenes of bloody combat at Midway 
and the Solomons. We forget that 
today there are millions of people in 
England who have forgotten what it 
is like to sit in a theater without bombs 
bursting around them and the roof 
thundering down on their heads. We 
forget that there are millions of peo- 
ple in Egyot who go many days with- 
out a drink of water, to say nothing 
of Coca-Cola. We forget that there 
are millions of people in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Austria and the Neth- 
erlands who can’t remember what it’s 
like to have coffee for breakfast, or 
in fact to have any breakfast at all, 
and to eat meat even once a week. 
We forget that there are millions of 
people in Russia this winter who will 
not only have no fuel but also food, 
clothing, or shelter. We forget that 
there are millions of people all over 
the world who have suffered so much 
and endured such terrible hardships 
that they would be only too glad to 
contribute the smallest drop of gas- 
line they might find if it could heln 
in any way to end this surge of death 
and destruction into which the world 
has plunged. 

Yes, we play an important part in 
today’s war. Let’s not forget what 
that part is. That part is to contin 
to collect all the scrap we can find; 
to continue to buy more War Stamns 
than we have been buying; to use as 
little oil and fuel as we can, to con- 
serve as much as possible in all ways. 
and the most important of all, to do all 
this with a smile. This is our part in 
the war. Let’s play it well and help 
bring an end to sufferings of many 
people. 

Reader’s Reflection, Suffield High 
School, Suffield, Connecticut. 


Good Samaritanism 
June Stott 
The story of Good Samaritan has 
been read by men down through the 


ages. In fact, it has been read and 
preached so frequently that the basic 


thought has been probably overlook- 
ed. During these times when there is 
such great distress in many countries, 
Good Samaritanism is urgently need- 


ed. 


There are many relief societies 
formed in war time to help distressed 
countries by giving financial aid. This 
is very important, since food, medical 
supplies and clothing are purchased 
with this money. Many lives have 
been saved through these well orga- 
nized societies. 


A concrete example of Good Samar- 
itanism as practiced by America, was 
shown when American and British 
forces were in control of the larger 
part of North Africa. Our President 
gave orders to relieve the impoverish- 
ed inhabitants by setting aside a large 
fund of money to purchase food, 
clothing and medical supplies under 
the lend lease agreements. As rapidly 
as other countries are occupied this 
same spirit will be exemplified in this 
most practical manner. 


But financial aid is not enough. 
True, it is very important, but op- 
pressed people require more than phy- 
sical relief. They seek friendship and 
love from their fellowmen. Manv 
starved souls are in need of moral 
support and Americans are capable 
of giving this. 

We in the United States who have 
so little to be depressed about, must 
give of our substance unstintingly to 
those in oppressed countries. We 
should do our utmost to elevate mor- 
ally those in want. We must do more 
than sit back and think about it; ac- 
tion is needed! The role of the Good 
Samaritan shall be fulfilled by Ameri- 
cans, willing and ready to aid, physi- 
cally and spiritually. 


The Talisman, Lansdale High 
School, Lansdale, Pa. 


Youngest .. . Farthest 


Anna Hudak and Audrey Madden, 
two ten-year-old girls on the staff of 
the Scholar, Linden, N. J., elementary 
school, were apparently the youngest 
delegates to the March Convention. 
At least they were the only two to ap- 
pear at the front of McMillin Theatre 
when the call for youngest delegates 
was made. 

Two delegations came to the Con- 
vention from Mobile, Ala., to be the 
delegates coming from the greatest 
distance. One group consisted of four 
boys, accompanied by Brother Regi- 
mius, S. C., from the McGillian, Mc- 
Gill Institute; the other consisted of 
four girls and the adviser of The 
Murphy High Times, Murphy High 
School. 
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Arsenal Cannon Has Service Flag For 
Former Members of Staff 


‘By MARGARET SIEHR 


LAIMING the dominant spot in 
C the busy editorial office of The 
5 Arsenal Cannon, student news- 
paper of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, is a 
beautiful new service flag, dedicated 
to former staff members now in the 
armed forces of our country. 


To date the flag has 57 stars, 56 
blue stars and one gold star for the 
1938 circulation manager who was 
killed in a training plane crash, just 
six days before he was to receive his 
wings. Four more stars are to be 
added, and in May, many more un- 
doubtedly will be required. Two of 
the stars are for girls, one a member 
of the WAAS’s and the other, a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Ferry Command. 


Designed and made by the school 
dressmaking class, the taffeta flag has 
a white field with a border of red. It 
is two yards long and forty inches 
wide, with three broad scallops across 
the bottom. 


A permanent chart which will iden- 
tify each star is to be framed and 
hung near the flag. 


HE flag was dedicated at a cere- 
mony held in the staff office, in 
February, H. H. Anderson, principal, 


&ditor, Arsenal Cannon 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Charles Deporte, sports editcr of the “Ar- 
senal Cannon”, is hanging the service flag 
in the editorial office, as Ruthellen Pohlar, 
page editor and Margaret Liehr, assistant 
editor, lend their advice and assistance. 

Many schools have service flags, but this 
is the first instance of a staff service flag to 
reach CSPA. 


giving the address, followed by brief 
talks by the staff advisers. The exer- 
cises closed with the staff singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 


By popular request, the flag was on 
display for one day in the Tower of 
Stuart Hall, a room opened to the 
public only on special occasions, in 
order that the entire student body 
could see it. Two ROTC cadets stood 
on guard, each period throughout the 
day. A placard, made by the sign 
painting class, gave the names of the 
boys and girls represented. 


After the day of genuine admiration 
from all who passed through the 
tower, Cannon staff members trium- 
phantly bore the flag back home and 
hung it in its rightful and permanent 
position over the marble mantle. 


Letters from former reporters and 
editors represented by these stars re- 
veal that they appreciate being thus 
remembered, are happy that their suc- 
cessors are thinking about them, and, 
above all, look forward to the time 
when they will be able to return, and 
see their star on the Cannon service 
flag. One boy has even written an ur- 
gent letter claiming the top star in the 
right hand corner; another has asked 
that his be the very bottom star. 


Symphony of Peace 


‘By JEAN FAIRBROTHER 


oA, Henry B. Endicott Junior High Schoo. 
Endicott, N. Y. 


hear the cries of the enslaved; 
hear the war drums of a madman; 
hear the groans of the dying. 


see the democratic nations of the 
world; 
see them form 


United Nations; 
see the hope of the conquered. 


the pact of the 


hear the voices of the United King- 
dom and the United States; 
I hear the answer of war-weary China; 
I hear the loud “yes” of Soviet Russia. 
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I see the hands of our northern neigh- 
bor Canada raised in agreement; 

I see the heads of Mexico nod in har- 
mony; 

I see the lips of our West Indian 
friends move in consent. 


I hear Australia and New Zealand, 
the lands down under, announce ap- 
proval; 

I see India take time from internal af- 
fairs to afix her name; 

I hear South Africa join the cries of 
assent. 


see the exiled governments of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands give sup- 
port; 

hear brave Poland and unvanquish- 
ed Norway join the pact for free- 
dom; 

see the unconquered hearts and 
hands of Greece go out to the 


United Nations. 


hear enslaved Yugoslavia and Lux- 
embourg clamor for a chance to 
sign; 


(Continued on Page 15) 





“NATURALLY my name is in bigger type than the 
headlines ... 0m the EDITOR, ain't I” 


“I think you'll have to eliminate the inside pages... 
Everything I've written so far ies FRONT PAGE 


5 ; 

“OH BOY, have I brought hack a SCOOP! SIX 

OTHER GIRLS were after this hat and | GOT IT 
FIRST” 


“We can’t let Evelyn be the gossip columnist.- 
SHE’S the one we GOSSIP about!” 


“STOP THE PRESSES! Rip out the THIRD 
PAGE! Those were NOT ASTERS on Ethel-Mae’s 
dress at Eloise’s party ... They were 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS!” 


~*I'm not the managing editor anymore. I've been 
promoted to the CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENTY’ 
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Hilda 


Terry 


By HILDA TERRY 


FIRST became “independent” at 
I the age of six, in 1920, at my birth- 

place, Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. I was a professional beach- 
comber. A few years later I added 
“sock-darning” for the neighbors at a 
nickel a pair, and at twelve, I took 
out my first working papers. I never 
graduated from any place because I 
was in a hurry. 

I worked in the shoe factories and 
on radio tubes and for an itinerant 
photographer whenever he came my 
way. Charter member of Gama AIl- 
pha Sigma (Girl’s Art Society), an 
organization started by me in order 
to get a sorority pin, after which we 
disbanded. 

My first drawings were made on the 
floor with lumps of cornstarch. It was 
playfully recognized at that time that 
I would grow up to be an artist. (I 
never realized until it was too late that 
they were only kidding.) Unfortu- 
nately, I don’t have any of my earlier 
drawings, as I used to sign my name 
big and throw them away where I 
hoped they’d be found by boys to 
whom I was too bashful to show them. 


4HILE still sixteen, I became des- 

perate at seeing myself growing 
old without having as yet realized my 
ambition. I made up my mind to go 
to Boston, get a job in a Chinese res- 
taurant (I didn’t know then that there 
were other kinds), and go to art 
school. 


The mess that ensued was over- 
whelming. Nevertheless, taking mat- 
ters by the trellis outside my bedroom 
window, I quietly put on my six best 
dresses and came to New York, where 
I got a job immediately, and several 
months later, when school opened, I 
applied for and somehow got a schol- 
arship at the Art Student’s League. 


What happened then is something 
that I always recall with flabbergas- 
tery. The instructor picked up the 
first sketch, a fat lady in evening gown 
and lorgnette sliding down a bannister, 
and started to laugh. 


“You have talent,” he said. ‘This 
world can use cartoonists with talent.” 


No doubt, you’ve eaten in Shrafft’s 
on Times Square, and are familiar 
with the general appearance of the 
eighty odd waitresses who work there. 
The one with the paint-stained finger- 
nails in 1932 or so was me. 


I was a very happy waitress, if not 
a particularly good one, and probably 
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In this article Hilda Terry, popular 
cartoonist of the teen age girl, tells, in 
first person, her life story. 

The cut on the opposite page, to- 
gether with this story of Miss Terry’s 
life, was furnished by King Features 
Syndicate, New Work, N. Y. 

The series is known as “It’s a Girl’s 
Life!” and is syndicated naticnally. The 
original was on exhibit during the 
recent CSPA Convention. 


because I was a little lonesome, I did 
enjoy serving people. 

I left Schrafft’s to take an “art” 
job in a carpet designing establishment 
at seven dollars a week. However. the 
work was merely “filling in black 
squares” and I left after a few week; 
to take a better job with a handker- 
chief designer at eight dollars a week. 
Here, I was given a chance to try my 
own designs. 


Eventually, I broke into commercial 
art as a fashion illustrator. I remain- 
ed in that profession for several years 
in spite of the fact that I was nearly 
fired a number of times for taking s>- 
tirical liberties with the “stylish 
stouts.” 


In 1928, I married Gregory d’Ales- 
sio, a cartoonist whose ability and 


chaftsmanship are highly respected by 
his fellows. 


M* material is culled, in large part, 

from my own experiences as an 
adolescent. It is an extremely ner- 
sonal type of humor, more often 
whimsical than gaggy and hardly ever 
hilarious. I began doing it for my 
own amusement more than anvthing 
else. Having rushed through mv 
vouth with such desperate intensity, I 
look back on it with wistful nostalgi- 
and am _ hyper-sympathetic to all 
young girls, still children, straining 
to anticipate their maturity. 


Most of my drawings are purely 
imaginative, but some time ago, scme- 
one sent a girl to me who was so like 
my conception that I have been using 
her more or less regularly. She goes 
to school during the week but we have 
a standing appointment for Saturday 
afternoons. She’s studying to be a 
doctor. 

I like to paint—specifically, por- 
traits—and ir oil. 

I like all other forms of creative oc- 
cupation, including sewing and car- 
pentry and farming. 

I have very little interest in clothes. 
And I’ve never felt any inclination to 


learn to like cocktails or cigarettes. (I 
like candy and ice cream sodas.) I 
like to cook, but I don’t like house- 
work much. 

My recipe for success is to “know 
the right people”—/(only the party to 
know is not the one who can get you 
the job, but the fellow who can teach 
you how to do it well.) 


Books 


YOUTH LOOKS AT SCIENCE 
AND WAR, a collection of essays by 
the Washington trip winners of the 
First Annual Science Talent Search 
conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America, Science Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Penguin Books, Inc., 
New York. Twenty-five cents. 

“The forty contestants judged win- 
ners of the trips to Washington wrote 
so effectively and presented so many 
interesting ideas that it was felt that 
their essays should reach a wide audi- 
ence. For this reason they have been 
assembled in this book,” states the 
foreword by Watson Davis, of Science 
Service and a judge of science publi- 
cations in CSPA Contests. 

The one hundred pages of short es- 
says are divided into four groups: 
Weapons of Defense, Machines and 
Power, Methods and Materials, and 
Health and Manpower, each of which 
contains several items by prize-winning 
student writers, covering a wide range 
of scientific subjects. 

A later section indicates what man- 
ner of boy or girl succeeds in science 
talent search. This is followed by an 
honor roll of the 260 other leading 
contenders. Reproduced toward the 
back of the book is a copy of the ex- 
amination which was administered to 
all participants for the Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships. A sealed key 
gives the answers to the questions. 

The book will be of interest not 
only to boys and girls interested in 
science or the scholarship competition 
but also to educators and the general 
public, some of whom may be sur- 
prised at the high quality of work 
done in the field by high school stu- 


dents. 


Popular Speaker 


Captain William E. Haskell, as- 
sistant to the president of The New 
York Herald Tribune, has spoken to 


CSPA Conventions for seventeen con- 


secutive years. He has been in great 
demand also to address many regional 
groups throughout the East, and has 
complied with these requests whenever 
it was humanly possible for him to do 
so. 


Elever 





Foreign Language Division Promotes 
Activity 


By RENEE JEANNE FULTON 


“Director, Foreign Language Publications Division CSPA 
Chairman Department of Foreign Languages 
Forest Hill High School, Forest Hill, N. Y. 


OREIGN language publications 

made their appearance in the 

CSPA in the early 1930s. In 1940 
Director Murphy decided that the 
number of entries in the foreign lan- 
guage field was large enough to war- 
rant the formation of a Foreign Lan- 
guage Publications Division. Since 
then student magazines and  news- 
pepers in French, German, Spanish, 
and Latin have been entered in every 
annual contest. Other entries have 
been recruited in Italian, Slovak, and 


Hebrew. 


Most of the publications are writ- 
ten entirely in the foreign language. 
A few, especially the Latin ones, con- 
tain some articles in the vernacular. 
One Latin magazine includes a few 
pages of Greek. In 1939 a publica- 
tion in English representing the se- 
mantic interests of classes in general 
language joined the ranks. Some of 
the publications appear intermittently 
but the majority are regular depart- 
mental activities. Le Petit Canard. for 
instance, has a record of twenty-three 
years. This winter a large New York 
City high school coordinated the ef- 
forts of its four modern language de- 
partments and published one polyglot 
magazine under the English title. 
Echoes from Afar. 


One newspaper, the French-Ameri- 
can Student, entered in the CSPA in 
1940, has remained in a class bv itself. 
It is an all-star publication. Each of 
the fifty-two high schools in New York 
City and all the junior high schools 
are invited to submit articles for each 
number. The staff is composed of stu- 
dents from the five boroughs of the 
city. A recent issue had a city-wide 
circulation of over 23,000. 


ROM the outset the Foreign Lin. 

guage Publications Division has 
given priority to “content” on its list 
of essentials. The quality of the ar- 
ticles, the fluency and accuracy of the 
language are deemed more important 
than make-up,, general appearance, 
and mechanical aspects. Whereas in 
English classes students may be inter- 
ested in journalism as a profession and 
career, the student in the French class 
who calls out, “Let’s have a French 


Twe've 


paper!” is moved primarily by the 
happy realization that he knows an- 
other language well enough to express 
his thoughts in the foreign idiom. 
Boys and girls who have not devel- 
oped sufficient individuality and style 
in writing English to get on the staff 


Miss Fulton is the Administrative 
Assistant (Assistant Principal) of For- 
est Hills High School. 

Her interest in publications dates 
from her college years, when she was, 
at different times, editor, business man- 
ager and art editor of three different 
publications. Since she started teach- 
ing, she has been a promoter of extra- 
curricular activities in the foreign lan- 
guage field. In 1936 she was called to 
organize the Maison Francaise at Syra- 
cuse University and was director until 
1941. She was also on the editorial 
staff of the Bureau Pro-Espana of rhe 
International Telephone and_ Tele- 
graph. 


of the school paper often become lead- 
ers in the foreign language activity. 
Some. of course, possessing an unusual 
flair for the language arts, contribute 
to both publications. As in all extra- 
curricular activities, talents developed 
in other classes are put to use. And 
the study of the foreign language 
gains an immediacy of purpose. 


Today the foreign language class 
does not labor over intricacies of 
grammar. The type sentence, “The 
sister of my uncle is seated on the 
bench in the garden.” is a thing of th- 
past. Grammar is functional. Read- 
ing is based upon human interest. Any 
topic which appeals to adolescent in- 
terests is a fit subject for conversation. 
Therefore, stories, feature articles, edi- 
torials, poems. and jokes are written 
in the foreign language. For example 
Les Notici7s runs an editorial on crxm- 
pulsory military drill while Rojo y Or> 
tells about the fifth column in the 
Spanish Civil War. The origin of the 
Pari Mutuel is explained in the nages 
of Le Courrier and the history of ten- 
nis is found in La Grue d’Or. II Foro 
furthers Italian-American relations b” 
its account “L’Italia a Nuova York.” 
The tale an “Indianer Jugend” can be 
read in German in Klub und Klasse. 


Catering to feminine foibles is the pur- 
pose of a regular column entitled “La 
Mode et la Femme” in La Page Ou- 
verte. Hollywood producers of “Wake 
Insula”, “Domina Miniver’’, and ‘‘Vo- 
lantes Tigres” will find good press 
agents on the staff of the Roanoke 
Roman. 


ANGUAGE is a social science. 

The civilization and culture of 
the foreign peoples have a recognized 
place in the course of study. Foreign 
language staffs are in a position to pre- 
sent current events with as much au- 
thority as their colleagues who work 
in the vernacular. Several French 
magazines this year featured sketches 
of General de Gaulle. Stories and 
news items covered distant parts of 
the French colonial empire: Marti- 
nique, Algiers and Madagascar. The 
Revue Taftienne contrasted ‘Vichy 
d’Autrefois et Vichy d’Aujourd’hui”. 
L’Echo de Roanoke recalled the French 
cencession in Shanghai and Marianne 
paid tribute to China in a poem en- 
titled “Yang-tse-Kiang”. Kol Hatal- 
mid offered a plea for the refugees in 
Palestine. All the Spanish publica- 
tions presented a solid front for ‘“‘Pan- 
americanismo”. Simon Bolivar, San 
Martin, and Bernardo O'Higgins re- 


ceived columns of praise. 


There is no doubt either that this 
foreign language student press is en- 
gaged in our country’s service. Readers 
are asked not only to join the Victory 
Corps but also to “Emite Satisda- 
tiones”, to work “Pour la Victoire” 
and to beat “El Eje”. A Latin paper 
which made its first anpearance imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor is called 
Nurtius Victoriae. Another, Aquila 
Waltonia awaits a “pax Orbis Terra- 
rum”. Las Noticias prophesies “El 
Nemesis de nuestros enemigos” while 
Echoes from Afar makes it possible 
for us to sing “Herr, Schutz’ Amer- 
ika!” and La Petite Revue gives us 
“Je suis un Americain”’. 

It has often been pointed out that 
extracurricular activities are a _ pe- 
culiarly American characteristic of our 
secondary schools. The high school 
foreign language publication is also 
a “native American” idea. 
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Elementary School Division Reports 
Convention Activities 


HE greatest need in the elemen- 
tary school newspaper field is an 
increasing use of the feature 

story, declared Dr. Thomas Robinson 
of Trenton, New Jersey, before the 
1943 General Convention meeting of 
the Elementary Division of the CSPA. 

Dr. Robinson further stated that ad- 
visers and student editors alike must 
devote more time and attention to 
finding and writing human _ interest 
stories if their school paper is to grow 
in appeal. He explained that feature 
stories differed from news stories in 
that (1) feature stories followed no 
definite pattern while news stories did; 
(2) feature stories are not necessarily 
timely while news stories are; (3) 
while feature stories permit a play of 
the imagination on the part of the 
writer, news writing demands a high 
degree of accuracy and sticking to the 
facts. 

Some of the incidents described by 
Dr. Robinson which led to feature 
stories proved very interesting and the 
humorous way in which some of the 
stories were developed proved amus- 
ing to the audience. 


L AST year’s innovation of a group 
discussion by student editors un- 
der the direction of Miss Bertha Law- 
rence, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey, proved so 
interesting that Mrs. Harriet Soldano 
and her committee decided to repeat 
the experiment this year. 

Elementary schools sending dele- 
gates to this year’s CSPA Convention 
were invited to have a representative 
participate in this year’s discussion on 
“How my publication has aided the 
War Effort.” This part of the pro- 
gram was under the able direction of 
Mr. Carl Lewis, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, and evoked much lively com- 
ment and many resultant suggestions 
for the delegates. 

Following is a brief summary of 
some ways and means by which the 
Elementary School publication served 
the school and community in the war 
effort as enumerated by the various 
speakers: 

(1) Gathering data and compiling 
Honor Roll statistics for former stu- 
dents in various branches of the armed 
forces. 

(2) Carrying news stories as well 
as editorials emphasizing various 
drives such as Red Cross, Scrap Metal, 
Silk Stockings, Defense Stamps and 
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Bond Sales as well as comparative 
analysis of what this would provide 
in the way of fighting equipment. 

(3) Cartoons and illustrations urg- 
ing the writing of letters to former 
schoolmates in an effort to maintain 
morale. 


(4) Free mailing list of copies of 
school papers to former students in 
service. 

(5) Keeping readers acquainted 
with former boys in service by a fea- 
ture column “With the Armed Forces” 
in which excerpts of letters, etc., are 
printed. 

(6) Pupils and teachers were en- 
couraged to knit mittens, caps, sweat- 
ers, socks, etc., through the local Red 
Cross. 


(7) Encouraged groups in school 
to make favors, scrap books, afgans, 
throw rugs, etc., for convalescent sol- 
diers in nearby Army hospitals and 
model airplanes and incendiary bomb 
models for use by airplane spotters 
and air-raid wardens. 


(8) One publication launched a 
drive in the school for Christmas 
boxes for boys in England, Iceland, 
and other overseas stations, while in 
ancther school a drive for cookies for 
post hostess house was successfully 
carried through. 


(9) Use of illustrations and car- 
toons in an effort to help explain the 
war effort. 


The discussion brought out the fact 
that special feature numbers on “Av- 
iation”, “Navy”, “Army”, “Civilian 
Defense”, “Victory”, “Schools at 
War”, etc., were issued periodically by 
several schools. There was a general 
feeling that the Elementary School 
publication was meeting the issue and 
fulfilling its obligation to the school 
and its community. 


Members of the Discussion Group 
were Alvera Smith and Normagene 
Spellman, The Broadcaster, McKinley 
School No. 39, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Barbara Schlatter, Willard Daze, Wil- 
lard School, Stamford, Conn.; An- 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 


moderately priced restaurants. 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.75 per person. 


water $2.00 single. 


Large comfortable bed- 
Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


F cndstack Thomas J. Kelly, Mgr. 


127 West 43rd Street - - - 


New York City 
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thony Mirti, Abington Torch, Abing- 
ton School, Newark, N. J.; Seymour 
Stale, Warring News, Warring School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Natalie Mann, 
Beardsley Press, Beardsley School, 
Elkins Park, Pa.; Robert McKerran, 
Krieger Chronicle, Krieger School 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Edward Croke, 
Tarrytown Star, North Tarrytown, 
 e 

At 1:15 p. m., Friday, March 12, 
the advisers met in 164 Thompson 
Hall for a short business meeting 
which was directed by Raymond S. 
Michael, Principal of Junior High 
School No. 3, Trenton, New Jersey, 
and General Chairman of the Elemen- 
tary Division of Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Raymond S. Michael, Jun- 
ior High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J.; 
vice-president, Edward J. Pfeffer. Ab- 
ington Ave. School, Newark, N. J.; 
secretary-treasurer, Helen P. Daley, 
Box 244, Cheshire School, Cheshire, 


Conn. 


New Books 


(Continued from Page 6) 


First Series. 1942. Harvard Unversity 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Newspaper As An Advertising Me- 
dium. 1940. Bureau of Advertising, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Pitkin, Walter B. The Art of Useful 
Writing. 1940. Whittlesey House, New 
York. 

Radder, Norman J. and Stempel, John 
E. Newspaper Editing, Makeup, and Head- 
lines. 1942. McGraw-Hill, New York. 
(Revised). 

Rand, Clayton. Ink on My Hands. 
1940. Carrick and Evans, New York. 

Rathbone, Henry, Editor. Dynamic Jour- 
nalism. 1941. Department of Journalism, 
New York University, New York. 

Rich, Everett. William Allen White. 
1941. Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 

Sonthe*’mer, Morton. Newspaverman. 
1941. Whittlesey House, New York. 

Stanley Thomas Blaine. The Techniqu> 
of Advertising Production. 1940. Prentice- 
Hall. New York. 

Willey, Malcolm W. and Casey, Ralph D., 
Editors. The Press in the Contemporary 
Scene. January, 1942. The Annals. Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia. 

Wolseley, R. E. The JTournalist’s Book- 
she'f. 1943. Quill and Scroll Foundation. 
Chicago. 


Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 

graph; news department for schools 
printed in city newspapers; student- 
printed newspapers; magazines; junior 
high schools; and four classes, A, B, 
C, D, for complete printed school 
papers, in which classification is based 
on enrollment. 

Winners of the nine classes will be 
presented with engraved certificates, 
since no metal is available for plaques. 
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Victory Star Certificate 


THE COLUMBIA SCHO 


AT ITS ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF NEW YORK, MARCH Iith TO 13 
OF THE ASSOCIATION'S BOARD 


HELO 


QF STANDAR® 


IC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


AT QOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY 


D UPON THE RECOMMENDATION 
AND JUDGING, AWARDS THIS 


VICTORY STAR CERTIFICATE 


Originated at the suggestion of Cap. 
tain Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
CSPA just before he entered the serv- 
ice, the Victory Star Certificate was 
awarded to 128 publications for out- 
standing patriotic support of the war 
effort of the United States, in connec 
tion with the Nineteenth Annual Con- 
test. 

Awards were limited to a small per- 
centage of the entries and nominations 
were left at the discretion of the Board 
of Judges, as were the classifications 
which were allowed to take part in the 
competition. The list of winners was 
published in the April issue of The 


Review, and Certificates, printed in 


Butler U. 


Jordan Hall was the scene of Butler 
University’s tenth annual journalisin 
field day, April 7, in a program that 
covered a dozen phases of student pub- 
lication work. 

Miss Ella Sengenberger, journalism 
instructor, Arsenal Technical High 
School, and CSPA Gold Key recipient, 
was one of the speakers, using the 
topic, “Changes caused by the war in 
high school newspaper practice.” 

Each meeting had a student chair- 
man and a hostess. 


Greetings were extended by Dr. M. 
O. Ross, president of Butler Univer- 
sity, and brief addresses were given by 
representatives of Theta Sigma Phi, 
national honorary journalism society, 


blue with a red outline star, have been 
mailed to the schools honored. 
Typographical style and design 
were kept in harmony with the Cer- 
tificate of Merit, awarded on the rec- 
ommendation of the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association for typo- 
graphical excellence through the co- 
operation of the American Type 
Founders, Department of Education, 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Victory Star’ Certificates will be 
awarded a limited number of entries 
in the Yearbook Contest, announce- 
ment of which is made on the back 
outside cover of this issue. 


and Sigma Delta Chi, national profes- 


sional journalism fraternity. 


Philadelphia 


Lieutenant (j.g.) C. Gloria Paul, 
WAVES, former adviser of the Car- 
rickulum, Carrick High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was the featured speaker 
at the meeting of the Philadelphia 
Public School Press Association, in the 
auditorium of the Board of Education 
Building, Saturday, May 15. About 
two hundred student editors and ad- 
visers attended. 


This association consists of elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high pub- 
lications in Philadelphia public schools. 
As a part of the program each division 
had sectional meetings. Miss Helen 


M. Blount is the president. 
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Montana Surveys 
School Publications 


LMOST two-thirds of the Mon- 
A tana high schools, 63.2 per cent, 
surveyed by the University 
School of Journalism this year, filled 
out and returned questionnaires, there- 
by giving a rather complete and ac- 
curate picture of high school journal- 
ism in the state. 


The survey was conducted to dis- 
cover what is being done in Montana 
high school journalism, what train- 
ing and experience its teachers have 
had, to what extent students have 
continued in the field after taking 
high school courses, and if and where 
they have taken college work. 


Actual labor of conducting the ques- 
tionnaire, tabulating results, and pre- 
paring a report was carried out by 
Mary Bukvich, senior journalism ma- 
jor at Montana State University. 


Of the 193 questionnaires sent out 
122 were returned. Two other high 
schools had been closed. Of the 
schools replying, 74, or 60.7 per cent, 
offer journalism in some form; 39, or 
31.9 per cent have no journalism 
course of any kind; and 19, or 15.5 
per cent returned incomplete answers. 
Thirteen, or 10.7 per cent, teach jour- 
nalism in English courses, and 61, or 
50 per cent, have journalism classes. 


Classes are conducted informally in 
51 of the schools giving journalism 
training in some type. Four are on a 
formal basis, and 15 alternate depen- 
dent on current study in lecture or 
laboratory periods. 


Only 26 of the 122 questionnaires 
returned were answered by journalism 
teachers. Four of these are instruc- 
tors; 20 are journalism advisers; one, 
director of publications; one, journal- 
ism director; and one, a publicity di- 
rector. 

Although only five of the teachers 
giving journalism courses are Bach- 
elors of Arts in Journalism, 48 of them 
have taken journalism of some kind in 
colleges or universities, 14 of them 
took courses in teaching of high school 
journalism, and three have done grad- 
uate work in journalism. Eleven of 
them worked on professional papers 
at one time, and 25 others have work- 
ed on school or church papers or as 
advisers to such publications. 


Twenty-four, or 36.4 per cent, of 
the schools answering limit enrollment 
in journalism classes in some _ way. 
Among the requirements listed are: 
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that a student be a senior, junior, have 
a B or a C average, show interest and 
aptitude. Or the classes are limited 
by tests of ability, the guidance de- 
partment, elimination try-outs, or an 
O.K. for enrollment. 


In units offered a semester in straight 
journalism courses, the number varies 
from one-eighth unit to one. Most of 
the schools, 41 of them, offer one- 
half a unit, nine offer one-fourth, and 
one offers one-eighth. Only five of- 
fer a whole unit, indicating that in 
most schools the journalism course is 
not given on the same basis as are 
regular required or elective courses. 


Most of the schools divide class 
time into set periods for lecture and 
practice. Only nine of those answer- 
ing the question signified that the 
course was split indecisively. Most of 
them devote two or three hours to 
practice, and one, two or three hours 
to lecture each week. 


Data on the number of students 


BO YOU MIMEOGRAPH YOURS? 
Then You Will Need 


Primer for 


who have gone into professional jour- 
nalism from high school, junior col- 
lege, college, or university is very in- 
complete. Most schools had no avail- 
able information. On the same incom- 
plete basis, 34 schools reported that a 
total of 47 of their students had taken 
journalism at a university. 


Symphony 
(Continued from Page 9) 


I see gallant Czechoslovakia give a 
hand to the cause; 
see the Philippines rising from the 
conquered, give all they have. 


see Free France follow, triumphant 
against the invaders; 

see Panama’s gay and carefree people 
settle down to war for peace; 

see Central America give her re- 
sources for the new birth of the 
conquered. 


I hear beautiful South America give 
her loyal support; 
I hear Ethopia’s black people approve. 


This is the answer to a plea for peace 
peace— 

Peace for men, women, and children 

Everywhere all over God’s earth. 





Duplicated Publications 


By EARL C. WHITBECK 


Contains Duplicated Newspaper Analytical Score Sheet and Check 
list of common errors, and the Duplicated Magazine Analytical Score 


Sheet and check list of common errors. 


Size—36 pages, 8! x li 


inches, with stapled cover of heavy stock. 


Thirty-five cents to Members 


Order from the 


Fifty cents to Non-Members 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 
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College Summer Courses 
(Continued from Page 7) 


J.134su. Wartime Propaganda and Censorship 
Propaganda activities of governments in war, 
with stress on democratic contrasted with to- 
talitarian methods of psychological warfare. 
Special attention to the structure, techniques 
and procedures of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the British Ministry of IInformation and 
enemy propaganda organization. The techniques 
of authoritarian governments in _ integrating 
propaganda with military action. The consor- 
ship regulations of governments and an an- 
alysis of the workings of these restrictions beth 
here and abroad. The media of opinion man- 
agement and propaganda dissemination. (3 
cred.; jr., sr., grad.; no prereq. Not open to 
students who have received credit in Jour. 92, 
130-131, or 133. MTWThFS II; 302 MurH.) 
Mr. Nafziger. 

Second Term (Registration July 26) 

JJ.14su. Newspaper Reporting. Advanced _re- 
porting problems, both in news gathering and 
news writing. Extensive practice assignments. 
Writing the feature story. Specialized news 
sources. News standards and the ethical as- 
pects of reporting and news presentation. (3 
cred.; prereq. 11 or 13; MTWThFS I; 302 
MurH.) Mr. Mickelson. 

-134 su. Wartime Propaganda and Censorship. 
Propaganda activities of governments in war, 
with stress on democratic contrasted with t»- 
talitarian methods of psychological warfare. 
Special attention to the structure, techniques 
and procedures of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the British Ministry of Information and 
enemy propaganda organizations. The tech- 
niques of authoritarian governments in inte¢- 
rating propaganda with military action. Th2 
censorship regulations of governments and an 
analysis of the workings of these restrictions 
beth here and abroad. The media of opinion 
management and propaganda dissemination. (3 
cred.; jr., sr., grad.; no prereq. Not op2n t» 
students who have received credit in Journ. 92 
130-131, or 133). MTWThFS II; 302 MurH.) 
Mr. Casey. 

Professor Barnhart has been a regular con- 
tributor to the columns of The Scholastic Edi- 
tor. The aforementioned publication contains 
a series of his art’cles dealing with newspaper 
typography and makeup. He is the appointed 
book reviewer for The Scholastic Editor for 
all books dealing with the graphic arts, adver- 
tising and related topics. 

MONTANA 

Montana State University, Missoula. 126. The 
High School Newspaper. First six weeks, 4 cr. 
MTWThF at 8 J212. Prerequisite, junior 
standing. The hich school newspaper in re!a- 
tion to the school, the student, and the com- 
munity. Business, editorial, and mechan‘ca! 
problems of the high school newspaper. Mr. 
Ford. Dean Ford has had extensive experience 
with student publications and in newspaper 
work. 


Advisers in Service 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


High School, New York City, is now 
in the United States Naval Training 
School, Princeton, N. J. 

Private First Class Phil D. Collins 
was the former adviser of The B.H.S. 
Bulletin, Briarcliff High School, Briar- 
cliff, N. Y. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Lester G. David- 
son, U.S.N.R., until November, 1942, 
was adviser of The Red and White, 
Regional High School, Penns Grove, 
N. J. 

Captain Wilbur L. Williams, CMP, 
formerly Chairman of the Associated 
Teachers College Division, was at the 
School of Military Government at 
Charlottesville, Va., until early May, 
but has probably been transferred else- 
where by now. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) C. Gloria Paul, 
former adviser of The Carrickulum, 
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OKLAHOMA 

East Central State College, Ada. 303 News R2- 
porting for School News. Instructor, B. L. 
Morrison. A.M. Eng. 15 years publisher of 
E. C. Journal. Won Columbia Contest three 
years in succession. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. A newspaper 
staff replacement program, compressing int» 
two semesters most of the instruction nor- 
mally given in a 2-year period, will be offeerd 
when the 16-week summer semester opens. 
The curriculum as set up for the first, or sum- 
mer, semester includes the following subjects: 
English composition, 3 semester hours. Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 3 hours. His- 
tory or economics (choice of elementary 
courses), 3-5 hours. The newspaper and new; 
writing, 3 hours. Newspaper typography and 
mechanics, 2 hours. Introduction to newspaper 
advertising, 2 hours. Military science or physi- 
eal education, 1-2 hours. For the second, or 
fall, semester the amount of journalism will 
be increased. 

OREGON 

University of Oregon, Eugene. J339s. Teachin’ 
and Supervision of High Schoo] Journalism. 3 
hours. School journalism, supervision of school 
papers, teaching of journalistic writing. Edu- 
cational promotion methods; schoo] relations 
with press. Writing for summer session paper. 
Taught by George Turnbull, professor of Jour- 
nalism. Mr. Turnbull has taught journalism 
for many years and has had direct contact with 
student publications at the University of Ore- 
gon. 

Lehigh University, Bethiehem. June 24 to Auz- 
ust 4 a course on “The American Press and 
the War’, three hours. The course wil] deal 
chiefly with propaganda, slanting of news 
stories, censorship, and the genera] treatment 
of the news by the American press. The course 
is offered by Wallace R. Biggs, Professor of 
Journalism and Adviser for the University un- 
dergraduate publications. 

Iniversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A Sec- 
ondary Education course on the Activities Pro- 
grom (Ed. S662s) will be given by Prof. C. J. 


Jones. 
TEXAS 

North Texas State Teachers College. Denton 
Journalism 341. Supervision and Editing cf 
School Publications. A course for teachers and 
future teachers, editors and future editors who 
plan to supervise or edit schoo] publications 
in high school and college. Instructor, Miss 
Virginia Paty, T C. Station, Denton, Texas. 
The college weekly, Campus Chat, is the lab- 
oratory for students of journalism. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville. 
Course: Newspaper Writing 271. A laboratory 
course for the college paper, with especial a‘- 
tention to instructions for teachers who spon- 
sor high school papers. Instructor, Earl Huf- 
for, A. M. Experienced in the printing shop; 
editor of college paper; writer of feature ar- 
ticles for dailies; teacher of both printing and 
writing in connection with Sam Houston Stat? 
Teachers College for a number of years. 


Carrick High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was erroneously listed as an Ensign in 
the last issue. She is a member of the 
WAVES stationed in Philadelphia at 
Midvale Steel Company. 


Two former advisers of The Red 
and Gold Review, of New Britain Higa 
School, New Britain, Conn., are now 
with the armed forces. They are Lieu- 
tenant Gustave Carlson (branch of 
service not given) and Sergeant 


James J. Naughton. 


To Conserve Space 


(Continued from Page 3) 


stated in his paper: “We are going to 
have to cut down a god many pictures 
of lecturers, dancers, singers, pianists 
and the like who come to town. We are 
going to have to pare down notices of 
public meetings. Heretofore, since it 
was founded, the Gazette has been glad 


WASHINGTON 
State College of Washington, Pullman.. 
$176 Newspaper Management (2-3 
(6-8 weeks). Editing, makeup, staff manage- 
ment, school publications, public school rela- 
tions, group practice in operating the summer 
paper. Mr. Maynard Hicks is Acting College 
News Editor and Assistant Professor of Jour- 


nalism. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia Un:vers'ty, Morgantown. Journal- 
ism 215, High School Journalism and Student 
Publications, offered by Professor Reed, and 
231, Social Responsibility of Journalism, offer- 
ed by Professor Wild. Dr. Reed is Director of 
the School of Journalism and a man of wide 
experience. Professor Wild is a young man 
who has taught journalism here for about three 
years and is in charge of the campus publica- 


tion. 
WISCONSIN 

Stout Institute, Menomonie. Industrial Educa- 
tion 259 School Publications Prepares teach- 
ers to handle school publications as a part of 
their work. Study of school newspapers, maga- 
zines, annuals, and handbooks, from the view- 
point of organization and operation. Elements 
of Journalism and their application from the 
view point of the instructor. The Stoutonia, 
the weekly school newspaper, and morgue used 
as a laboratory. Mr. W. R. Baker. 
This course has been definitely developed for 
those expecting to have charge of school pub- 
lications. Suggested methods are given much 
ecnsideration. The course is usually followed 
by at least one semester of active work on the 
college newspaper as a laboratory 
Mr. Baker, the instructor, has had 22 years of 
experience handling newspapers, annuals, and 
other publicity in high school and college as 
instructor and sponscr. In addition he has 
practical experience in journalism and in the 
production end of such publications. 

Marquette Univers'ty, Milwaukee. School Publi- 
cations, 137, 2 sem. hrs. Earl H. Huth, As- 
sistant Professor of Journalism. Purpose, scope 
and field of school publications; organization 
of staff and direction of publication. Mr. Huth 
is director of the Marauette yearbook and of 
the Journalism Work Shop 
Public Opinion, 202. 2 sem. hrs. David R. 
Host, Assistant Professor cf Journalism. The 
legic, history and conscious propaganda of pub- 
lic opinion as related to journalism. Mr. Host 
has devoted years to the study of this topic; and 
eaches in the Graduate School. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Catholic Univers:ty, Washington, D. C. 
vision of School Publications. A practical 
course with emphasis on the printed high 
school newspaper. Units adapted to individual 
needs on annuals, magazines, and duplicated 
newspapers. Analysis of staff organization, 
finance, typography, simplified techniques, cur- 
rent practices, press associations, and the s-c- 
ondary curriculum in journalism. Fundamen- 
tals of school publicity. A forward glance 
into the role of student publication. Reg’s 
Louise Boyle, Ph.D., Chairman of Publications, 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


Journ. 
hours) 


Super- 


to be generous in these semi-public 
matters. But news comes first.” 


DON’T SACRIFICE LEGIBILITY 


If you who read these lines have 
been making or are about to make 
changes to conserve space in your pa- 
pers, the suggestion is offered that you 
bear in mind as you make those 
changes that space can be saved to a 
point where readers are lost to com- 
peting papers—driven from harder-to- 
read journals to easier-to-read ones. 


Many newspapers in England, where 
newsprint is much scorcer than in this 
part of the world, continue to use the 
same point sizes for body matter as be- 
fore, for the sake of legibility, but have 
cut down on the lengths of stories and 
have cut out many inconsequential 
items. And many of those papers 
have been doing better financially and 
otherwise than they did before the war. 


Let’s not sacrifice legibility! 
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rt Lighten Your Load 


Actvinas = with the journal that helps with 


Activity Programs Department Clubs 
Assemblies Home Rooms 

Class Plays Pep Organizations 
Class Organizations Student Publications 
Financing Activities Class Organizations 
Trips and Excursions Parties and Banquets 
Athletics School Clubs 

Debate Student Government 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN YOUR SCHOOL WILL MEAN 


For the Principal 


School and community interest—attention that is always given to things going on. 


School interpretation—demonstration of what the school is doing, of the work that justifies 
the modern school. 


School spirit, harmony within and among school groups, school loyalty and goodwill. 


For the Teacher 


Material for assembly and community programs. 
Suggestions for clubs and homerooms. 
Plans for parties, banquets and socials. 


For the Student 


Always an educative something-to-do. 
A wholesome good time—a happy, eventful school life. 
A rich experience in genuine democratic living. 


Subscription price $2.50 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 





We Invite You to Enter 


The 


NINTH 





Annual Yearbook 


Critique and Contest 


Because 


We believe you want to keep abreast with the 
leaders in the yearbook field and take advantage 
of a detailed analysis of your book by experts. 


® twenty classifications with numerous sub-divisions 
permit recognition of special groups; 

® every publication in the CSPA Contest must enter 
its classification and receive a rating; 

® every phase of the publication is considered in the 
rating and judged according to its merits; 

® entries are rated by advisers thoroughly familiar 
with their fields; 

® the viewpoint is that the publication is an educa- 
tional project and must be seen through the eyes of 
the teacher; 

® we have grown from 179 publication-members (1925) 
to more than 1400 (1942) in steady annual increments 
on the basis of annual invitations to the leading advisers 
and publications throughout the country; 

® this is a cooperative venture in which the standards 
are those set by the publications themselves and where 
each adviser is invited to contribute something to the 
progressive steps now being made toward better student 
publications. 


Deadline 


All yearbooks and classbooks together with 
entry form and fee must be in CSPA office by 
Thursday, July 1, 1943. No late entries permitted. 


Write For Announcement and Entry Form 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, Acting Director 
Columbia University — — — -- New York City, N. Y. 








